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NATIONAL 


BABYLIFT SUIT: Suit Seeking Return of "Babylift" 

Children Stalled 

1450 wds/photo 1 

UFW: Farm Workers Refuse Teamster Call to "Strike" 
in Salinas 

1050 wds 2 

FOOD/POLLUTION: Petition Demands Polyvinyl 
Chloride be Banned in Food Packaging 
800 wds. . - 3 

MILITARY: B-52's Almost Used in Mayaguez Affair 
*150 wds 3 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH: Vinyl Chloride Producers' 
Threat to Close Down — A Bluff 
*150 wds 3 

RACISM/UNEMPLOYMENT: Black People in Albuquerque 
Talk About Racism and Unemployment 
1800 wds 4 

FBI: FBI Admits to Massive Number of Break-ins In 
Recent Years 

600 wds 5 

CARLOS FELICIANO: Puerto Rican Activist Carlos 
Feliciano Released 

650 wds/photo 6 

BUSINESS: Businesspeople Out of Touch 
*100 wds 6 

NATIVE AMERICANS: Rapid City Grand Jury Invest- 
igating Deaths of Two FBI Agents Recesses 
1200 wds . 7 

WOMEN/PRISON: "Women Behind Bars" Booklet 
Available 

800 wds/graphics 8 

GOVERNMENT: Speeches Bring in Thousands for 
Congress Members 

400 wds/ 8 



California parolees can be returned to prison , up to life , for breaking 
any of 16 rules including buying a car without permission, getting 
married, traveling 50 miles from the place of parole, associating with 
persons of "bad moral character ", etc. . . 


ITALY: Junior Officers in Italian Air Force Dem- 
onstrate in Several Cities 
400 wds — 6 
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* Denotes short, 250 words or less. 


GRAPHICS 


COVER: Cartoon from the booklet "Women Behind 
Bars." See review on page 8. Drawing by 
Coby Everdell . CREDIT: Women Behind Bars/LNS 

VIETNAM: Photo of mother greeting son after 

return from Con Son prison P-1 

CARLOS FELICIANO: photo P-1 

WOMEN/PRISONS: Graphic and cartoon from the 

booklet "Women Behind Bars" P-1 

MINERS: A page of photos taken in Butte, Monta- 
na by D. Gorton P-2 
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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 
Dear friends. 

We’ve included an article this time on black 
people in Albuquerque, who talk about the unem- 
ployment situation there, and the racism they 
face. The article was done by Seer's Catalogue, 
an Albuquerque alternative newspaper that does 
extensive reporting on New Mexico. If you're 
interested in subscribing, their address is P.0. 
Box 4940, Albuquerque, N.M. 87106. 

k k 

We’d like to call your attention to the photos in 
this packet and #717, of people living and work- 
ing in Butte, Montana. Sitting here in New York, 
we appreciate it when people send pictures like 
these from all different areas of the country. 

* * * " 

The Teamsters attempted to pull off their 
first agricultural "strike" in history from 
July 16-18, and it was probably one of the most 
bizarre strikes ever conducted— farmworkers who 
refused to strike were arrested at the growers' 
insistence. See our story on page 2. 

k k k 

While it's a little less soggy here than in 
the past several days, our spirits are still 
dampened by the fact that money from subscribers 
is only dribbling in. Remember that your July 
LNS bills are really for July and August--a dou- 
ble plea for help. 

So long, 

LNS 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW' AND WE WILL SEND YOU ANOTHER'We' SOON 



SUIT SEEKING RETURN OF "BABYLIFT" CHILDREN STALLED 

(Editor 8 ' note,; Much of the following material 
was provided by Pacific .News .Service. ) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A lawsuit filed in federal 
court seeking to reunite Vietnamese children brought 
to the U.S. in the "Operation Babylift" program 
with their Vietnamese partents and/or guardians, 
has reached a stalemate, according to plaintiffs in 
the suit. 

The lawsuit, filed by the Committee to Protect 
the Rights of Vietnamese Children, maintains that' most 
otf. She ;20QQ VibtnamesecChaldrettiWho cam? ; to j the .-Us Si- 
ftftra Apri 1 3e-2j8rthrough \ the ycombinfetii ©f fattsi; of t the- 
Statb \Departmeht: and;, sovenoprivata adoption agepcies , 
wse®e iliegadiy fetoughtctOl this country and/ that/ laoft 
ofethe children have ; living; parents; or ^relatives in 
Vietnam who. are; willing to care for them. 

Spencer Williams, the U.S. District Court 
Judge hearing the suit, originally ordered the gov- 
ernment on May 22 to turn all immigration and adop- 
tion records of the children over to the court, and 
to take footprints, handprints and photographs of 
each child. But on June 25, after the government 
turned over to the court partial records on only 
five children, Williams refused the plaintiffs' 
request that the government be ordered to expedite 
their compliance with the earlier order. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) , the government agency responsible for car- 
rying out the court order, says it hopes to gather 
the records by October. However, Joseph Reid, ex- 
ecutive director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, told the judge in a letter written to the 
court that the longer INS delays identifying and 
interviewing the children, the less likely a suc- 
cessful reunification of the children with their 
parents is possible. 

"If this drags on for six months or a year," 

Reid said, "it's a hopeless case. Nobody will be 
able to ascertain the truth." Reid explained that 
memories of young children fade rapidly and four 
year old children can completely forget their na- 
tive tongue within six months. 

Identification and location 6f the children 
is a necessary step before the court can determine 
which children were not orphans, and therefore il- 
legally adopted. The Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam has consistently de- 
manded that the children be returned to their homes 
but the U.S. government has ignored the demand. 

To pressure the government to speed up its 
investigation, the plainfiffs in the suit, repre- 
sented by the Center for Constitutional Rights, 
filed an appeal in the Ninth Circuit Court in San 
Francisco on Jftly 1, seeking a ruling ordering 
the government to comply immediately with Williamis 
May 22 order. 

Stymied by Agencies and Government 

Two women, one an American who had adopted a 
Vietnamese child under the Babylift program, the 
other a Vietnamese mother whose child was taken, 
described to Judge Williams on June 25 the agony 
that the separation of the children from their 
families has caused for both children and parents. 

Elizabeth Brodvaga. a 34-vear old woman from 
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Berkeley, California, applied in 1974 to adopt 
a Vietnamese orphan. Brodyaga received one of 
the Babylift children on April 12, and was told 
by the Friends of the Children of Vietnam, an 
adoption agency, that the child was named Van 
Thi Ha, was six years old and was an adoptable 
orphan. 

However, after the child had been crying 
continually, Brodyaga learned through a Vietnam- 
ese interpreter that the child's actual name 
was My Hang and that she had a mother, grand- 
mother, a brother and sister still living in 
Vietnam. My Hang remembered that before she was 
whisked off on a plane to the U.S., her mother 
had turned her over to an American doctor. 

My Hang still cries for her mother, Brodyaga 
says, and while she has forgotten how to speak 
Vietnamese, she still has not gained a command 
of English. The child occupies her time by col- 
lecting things in a paper bag to take back to her 
mother, in the belief that she will return home. 
Brodyaga has been unable to pry any information out 
of the adoption agency that will hep her reunite 
My Hang with her family. 

Tran Thi Bich is a 24-year old Vietnamese 
woman, who before being evacuated to the U.S. in 
late April, was living in Saigon. Bich had a six 
year old son with an American father, but after 
hearing rumors perpetrated by the Thieu regime 
that the Communists would kill children of American 
fathers, Bich panicked and sought to evacuate her 
son, Muhamed Meen, out of the country. 

Bich said she turned her son over to an Ameri- 
can priest and the priejst only wrote down the boy's 
last name before taking him away. When Bich arrived 
in Camp Pendleton, California, in May, she rsought 
to get her son back, but received little help from 
the adoption agencies in locating him. 

Thomas Miller, a spokesman for the Committee 
to Protect the Rights of Vietnamese Children, which 
conducted interviews with numferous Babylift children, 
said many of the children told of being accidently 
separated from their parents prior to their evacua- 
tion to the U.S. 

"Apparently some of the children were randomly 
assigned names and identities,": Miller said. "Some 
children came [to '.the U.S.) with five I.D. bracelets, 
some with none. Being children, they traded. Some 
girls had boys' names, so when they pointed thatoout, 
they were given other names." One nurse testified 
that she was ordered to switch the I.D. bracelets 
of two Babylift children. 

The seven adoption agencies which sponsored 
Operation Babylift have routinely refused to coop- 
erate in efforts to identify and locate the adopted 
children, pleading a "right to privacy." And INS 
which is required to maintain records, fingerprints, 
and photographs of all immigrants, has not compiled 
a central file on the children, nor does it possess 
photographs and fingerprints for many of them. 

"These people have really been dragging their 
feet," Nancy Steams, an attorney representing the 
children in the Babylift suit said of the INS. 

Steams explained that the INS was ordered by Judge 
Williams on May 22 to send letters to all Americans 
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who have adopted the Babylift children, warning that 
a lawsuit was filed on the childrens' behalf, and 
that the children may have to be returned to Vietnam. 

Two months after the original order, the INS 
has sent the required letters to only 200 of the 
2000 Americans who have adopted the Babylift chil- 
dren. 

Another indication of the government's unwill- 
ingness to cooperate in the reunification of the 
children with their families, is the federal govern- 
ment ' s refusal to accept an offer from the Interna- 
tional Union of Child Welfare, to help coordinate 
the return of the Babylift children. The Switzer- 
land-based Union, which represents Child Welfare 
Leagues throughout the world, coordinated the reun- 
ification of 10,000 Nigerian children who had become 
separated from their families after that country's 
civil war in the late sixties. 

The government also refused ancoffer by the In- 
ternational Red Cross to mediate between Babylift 
mothers living in Vietnam, and the U.S. government. 
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(See packet #717 for information on the union elec- 
tions and the Teamster strike.) 

FARM WORKERS REFUSE TEAMSTER CALL 
TO "STRIKE" IN SALINAS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Farm workers throughout Cali- 
fornia's Salinas and Sant at Maria Valleys refused 
to participate in a valley-wide three-day "strike" 
called by the Teamsters Union beginning July 16. 
Violence marked the three days as the Teamsters 
attempted to keep farm workers from working, while 
the growers and Teamsters were renegotiating a con- 
tract that expired on July 15. 

The Teamsters have held contracts with veget- 
able growers in Salinas and Santa Maria, since the 
famous "backdoor deal" in 1970 made against the 
workers' approval. But the Teamsters are under 
pressure to demonstrate that they represent the 
interests of the workers, because of new California 
legislation which goes into effect on August 28 
giving farm workers the right to choose their own 
union. 

"This is the first strike in California agri- 
culture where the growers are co-operating," Cesar 
Chavez of the United Farm Workers Union (UFW) said 
of the so-called strikes. 

"The growers tell the workers not to come to 
work. The Teamsters beat and threaten the workers 
who show up at the job and the growers announce 
the strike is crippling them. This is nothing but 
a staged lock-out by the employees," Chaves said. 

In •thoii’; first gesture pf un|oiv ^democracy, in 
fho i five] years they haVe been in Salinas, the Team- 
Stersncalledofbr mbs s "strike meetings" in both, 
Salihaii and> Delanp OneJuly T5.:c But the- meetings, 
WhiGhcweie attended bylOOQ farm workers in Salinas 
and 4po, in, Delano^ gackJfired on the Teamster?, as 
the yast majority walked out chant ingUFWslogans, 
aft pr the ; T eamster?; propps ed ( & ( l strike. ' ' ’ ' 

When’ the Los Angeles 'Times , calling the July] •]■ 

15 ’meetihgs'-a "psyehoiogida l defeat f Or ■ tfieo Teapst er s , " 
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as)<»ed a Teamster of fipial if the nn|qn would call 
any more v raass meetings,, the official said prqbably 
not-, u ad4ing , ,"we, .went .through c ,th?t crap last night 
(the 15th)." 

v Farm workers at D'Arrigo, oneof the largest 
: SaJinas 1 ettuce, ranches, (: were told on June 15 not 
to come to work. When; they came to work anyway, 
the following day, the entrance to the ranch was 
physically blocked u by pompapy trucks., . 

And ait the Mel Fiherman Randh”, another large 
Salinas ranch where farm workers had sudceeded an 
entering the fields and were working on their own, 
company foremen and twenty Teamsters with belts 
wrapped around their wrists, entered the fields, 
according to a UFW report, and threatened the work- 
ers with violence if they didn't leave the fields. 
One worker who protested was beaten around the 
face. 

On most of the Salinas ranches however, the 
workers "chased the Teamsters out of the fields," 
reported a UFW legal worker in Salinas. Most of 
the farm workers actual ly worked , many of them 
without the usual "supervision." Twenty farm 
workers were reported to have been arrested for 
trespassing during the three-day period. 

Le’s HUbbards a spokesman for the^ Western Grow- 
ers Association, the major representative for the 
California! vegetable industry^vdeniedccharges that 
Teamsters and growers ostaged; the strike to give 
the appearance that the Teamsters were fighting 
on behalf of the workers. "This is a very real 
and serious problem," Hubbard told the Los Angeles 
Times on July 17, in reference to the "strike/" 

However on July 18 , the Teamsters and growers 
announced they had reached a settlement, with a 
contract that raised the hourly wage for lettuce 
workers from $2.53 an hour to $2.94, and "an ex- 
tension of medical and health benefits." Farm 
workers, when asked to ratify the contract, were 
never shown the details of the contract, however, 
and pointed out that health and safety benefits 
under the prior Contract were non-existent. 

"The Teamsters went into the fields with the 
presence of company foremen and labor contractors 
and demanded the workers approve the contracts," 
a spokesperson for the UFW legal office in Salinas 
told LNS. "They used a lot of intimidation and 
the workers knew if they didn't approve, they'd 
be fired." 

Although the Teamsters are officially main- 
taining that they have been successful in signing 
the "best union contract in agricultural history," 
the UFW says the workers' resistance to tljie Team- 
sters indicates that the Teamsters Union will be 
in trouble when representation elections are held 
in Salinas and Santa Maria this September. The 
vote in Salinas, where there are more than 10,000 
farm workers, is seen as the first big official 
test between the two rival labor unions. 
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lc*e £€ jfr* is * not *|j6 £ixg r' '- v New ; * 

York is here to stay." 

--N.Y.C. Mayor Beame, responding to criticism 
April 22 of his planned mass firing of city 

-t— — workers , .and nit-hacks in -f?ity ^prvirpc. - 
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PETITION DEMANDS POLYVINYL CHLORIDE BE BANNED 
AS FOOD PACKAGING MATERIAL 

WASHINGTON (LNS) —The Health Research Group, 
a Washington based public interest group, peti- 
tioned the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) July 
1, asking that polyvinyl chloride be banned as 
a packaging ox bottling material for food and 
cosmetics. 

PVC is manufactured from vinyl chloride, 
a known carcinogen (cancer-causing agent) . The 
Health Research Group (HRG) charges that the FDA's 
own studies indicate that dangerous amounts of 
vinyl chloride are found in foods packaged in 
PVC plastic containers. 

PVC is used in 20 percent of the plastic 
packinging found in the U.S., and it is impos- 
sible for the consumer to differentiate between 
PVC and non-PVC plastics, HRG said in its peti- 
tion. Although alcohol. Vegetable oils and ani- 
mal fats are particularly prone to absorbing 
vinyl chlorides from the PVC containers, HRG 
charges that vinyl chlorides can be found in any 
substance stored in PVC containers. 

The U.S. Treasury Department banned the sale 
of liquor in plastic bottles, after a 1973 study 
revealed that 20,000 parts per billion (ppb) of 
vinyl chloride were found in the Alcohol packaged 
in PVC containers . But the FDA has refused to 
take action concerning food or cosmetics pack- 
aged in PVC containers, despite its own studies 
that high concentrations of vinyl chlorides are 
found in products packaged with PVC . 

FDA analyses have found concentrations of 
vinyl chlorides as high as 9000 ppb in vegetables 
oils eoiitained in PVC packages, nearly 8000 opb 
in mouthwashes, and 4000 ppb in luncheon rae&ts 
wrapped in PVC containers . 

But even smaller concentrations of vinyl 
chloride, such as the 30 ppb found in water 
stored in PVC containers for three months, 
cannot bjg considered safe, HRG says, because no 
safe levels for carcinogens have been establish- 
ed, and many scientists believe no such levels 
exist . 

Although the FDA has not responded publicly 
to HRG' s charges, they are believed to be quiet- 
ly negotiating with the food industry on an ac- 
ceptable "safe limit" on the amount of vinyl 
chloride in food. The HRG believes the FDA will 
establish this "safe limit" at 50 ppb. 

The HRG notes however, that the 1958 Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act contains a clause which 
forbids any amount of a food additive "if it 
is found to induce cancer when ingested by man 
of animal." 

PVC can be considered a food additive within 
the meaning of the law, HRG says, and the group 
has demanded in its petition that PVC be banned 
as a packaging material for food, drugs or cos- 
metics and that any food found containing Vinyl 
chlorides be immediately recalled. 

The cancer causing effects of PVC first came 
to public attention in 1973, after it was dis- 
covered that workers exposed to the chemical died 


at alarmingly high rates from a rare liver disease. 

Since then, it has been established that PVC causes 
several types of lung and brain cancers, and it isl 
also suspected of causing birth and genetic defects. 
Since these findings were released, labor unions 
and the federal government have been embroiled in 
a heated battle over safety standards concerning the 
manufacture of PVC. 

PVC was known to be dangerous as far back as 
1938, the first year it was produced, but little 
heed was given to the early warnings and today it is 
!the country's 26th most produced chemical. PVC 
is the basis of many plastic items such as baby bot- 
tles, floor tiling, car upholstery, and phonograph 
records. 

The HRG concluded their petition by noting that 
the federal government spends hundreds of millions of 
dollars per year in search-, of a "cure" for cancer, 
while the nation is "experiendiig a rapidly increas- 
ing amount of cancer, most of which is now thought 
to come from environmental chemicals." 
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B-52's ALMOST USED IN MAYAGUEZi AFFAIR 

NEW YORK (LNS) --American B-52's were on their 
way to bomb Phnom Penh airport and other Cambodian i 
military installations after the Cambodians seized 
the American freighter Mayaguez in May, according 
to a recent article in the New Yorker magazine. 

"According to reliable information I was given 
in Bangkok," wrote Robert Shaplen in a "Letter 
from Bangkok," published in the magazine, "the 
big bombers were actually en route from bases in Guam 
and had nearly reached their targets, but them were 
called off, because the Cambodians had intercepted 
their radio messages." 

Observers had speculated during the Mayaguez 
incident that Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and 
Vice-President Nelson Rockefeller had favored the 
use of B-52s to retrieve the ship. But the two ve- 
hemently denied these speculations. 

—30— 

**************************************************** 
VINYL CHLORIDE PRODUCERS' THREAT TO CLOSE D0WN;A BLUFF 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -A year ago, producers of vinyl 
chloride and its many plastic derivatives were threat- 
ening to have to "close down immediately" if proposed 
rules by the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration were adopted. 

The rules, which established an "emergency" maxi- 
mum exposure to the cancer-causing gas, went into effect 
in July of 1974. But six months later no plant had 
closed down, and the Wall Street Journal reports that 
four new plants have opened. While vinyl chloride-based 
plastic production . in the U.S. is way down this year, 
the industry concedes that's due to the "recession." 

Vinyl chloride is a $12 bfeillion a year industry 
employing 1,350,000 workers. Union representatives 
and medical experts maintain that any exposure to vinyl 
chloride could cause cancer and are insisting on safety 
measures which would limit the exposure to zero. 
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[Note to editors; See the next . packet for graphics 
to go with the following story,,] 

BLACK PEOPLE IN ALBUQUERQUE TALK ABOUT 
RACISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

by Tom Barry 

Seer's Catalogue/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's Note: Some three hundreds mostly young 3 
Black people demonstrated in front of Albuquerque's 
City Hall several times in late June to- protest 
racism and the lack- of jobs for Black people in the 
cityo 

There are IS 3 000 Blacks in ' Albuquerque out of a 
total population of 225 3 000 . The official unemploy- 
ment rate is 9„ 2%, But among young Blacks in the area 3 
it is 3 or 4 times higher 3 and the situation is simi- 
lar for Chicanes and Indians . "We f re tired of being 
broke _ 3 " one young woman told the City Councilors . 
"We're tired of getting turned down because we're 
Black o " 

The protests were organized by several young 
unemployed people sitting around a local pool hall 3 
and people came -to City Hall entirely by word of 
mouth* One focus for the demonstrations was an Affirm- 
ative Action plan which the City Council was in the 
midst of reviewing . Many people took turns speaking 
before the crowd 3 and later the Councilors 3 to des- 
cribe their failure to find a job and the racism they 
encountered . 

The fpllcwing article is written by Tom Barry 3 
a reporter for Albuquerque' s alternative 'newspaper 
Seer's Catalogue 3 and edited by LNS* Barry spoke to 
many Black people in the city about unemployment 3 
racism and the history of Blacks in Albuquerque*) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N 0 Mo (Seer' s Catalogue/LNS)--What ' s 
it like to be Black in Albuquerque? 

"What d'you mean? To be Black is to be Black. 

It's the same anywhere," answers pee young Black man 
sitting in the Soul Kitchen on South Broadway. Across 
the street at the Devil's Lair, a pool hall and ga- 
thering place for young Blacks in the South Broadway 
area, Judith says, "It means, to be unemployed s If 
I were white now, I'd have a job." 

Between the Freeway and the tracks, the South 
Broadway area is the poorest in Albuquerque. It 
contains the city's largest population of Blacks, 
as well as ■ a large community of Chicanos and a grow- 
ing number of poor Anglos, 

"I liare Albuquerque," says Billy. "I like the 
climate. I like knowing everybody and knowing where 
to go when I want to party. I know where my friends 
are. . . .A long, time -ago, you could make it without 
much money, but now everything is more expensive. 

It's hard, not working. Especially in the summer, you 
like to. have some coin. All. you can do is steal, to 
get some easy money." 

"They' call stealing ' easy money, *"’ ..explains 
another, "but you go stealing and you go to the pen 
right soon." 

"How many people do you think are unemployed 
down here?" I asked. 

"Most everybody I know is unemployed. None of 
my friends have jobs," replied one 20 -year old sit- 
ting on the steps of the Devil's Lair. 

"l just grad u ate d and I've been looking for a 
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job but there are none to be found," said Melvin 
Brown, who helped get people together for the protests 
at City Hall. "And it is not just the young, but the 
old who need work. If you are Black, it's hard to 
find a job." 

During the week of protests, the City Council 
considered and eventually passed a resolution reaf- 
f irming it s suppor t of Af f irmat ive Ac t ion plans . 

The resolution does not have an immediate or 
direct effect on unemployment among Black people. It 
simply indicates that the city will push along its 
own efforts to make whatever employment there is in 
the city more equitable to minorities. Blacks fre- 
quently* complain that City Hall has some of the most 
discriminatory hiring practices in the city. The 
resolution might also mean a better chance for Black 
people to get construction jobs in an upcoming com- 
munity development program. 

Was Melvin Brown satisfied with the Council's 
action? 

"Not really," he answered. "I ain't seen nothing 
done yet. There's been plans and proposals in the 
past and nothing has ever been done. I don't see 
why they'll do something now.” 

"They should have given us jobs right there," 
said another' young Black man. "The way I look at it, 
they don't care. They just sit there and look. And 
they were trying to put us down all the time. If we 
don't get jobs the crime rate is going to go up." 

"If nobody gets jobs, it is hard to live," Melvin 
said. "We're not going to sit here and starve. You 
have to steal to make it. And it is not just Black, 
but Black, white, anybody who can't get a job." 

Another complaint voiced by most of the young is 
police harassment. "They come down here calling us 
'boy' and asking us where our mama is. They make 
fun of us. They try to make us mad so they can bring . 
us down to the station. I try to stay cool," said 
one young man. 

"We want to police our own community," Essie 
English says. "The police aren't doing it right." 

She complains that 58% of the young people arrested 
come from the Model Neighborhood Area and that the 
city should stop pumping money for law enforcement 
into the area and start putting money into community 
services. 

Black History of Albuquerque 

Generally, the parents and the grandparents 
are not as upset about conditions in Albuquerque. 

For most of the older people, Albuquerque was a land 
of opportunity and freedom. 

In 1830, thirteen Blacks were recorded as being 
in the area. The number in the territory increased 
during the Civil War, as the officers of the "Con- 
federate Army of New Mexico" brought their Black 
slaves with them from the Southern plantations. 

After the Civil War, Black people came to the 
Southwest as soldiers, cowboys and pioneers. Many 
others trail -blazed New Mexico with the Buffalo 
Soldiers of the U.S. Army. 

In Albuquerque there were only 200 to 300 Black 
people at the turn of the century, but with the 
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construction of the railroad, more and more traveled 
to the Southwest, mostly from Oklahoma and Texas. 

Discrimination increased as more Blacks came to 
the area. "Back then, we didn't find too much pre- 
judice," explained Thelma White. "There were too few 
of us. None of us were in the job market. We just 
worked as servants. . . .When only one Black came to 
their church, it was all right. But when there start- 
ed to be more, they got threatened." 

In the Albuquerque school system, it wasn’t until 
the 1950 's that there was a Black teacher, and it wasn't 
until recent years that Black teachers were placed 
in non-Black areas. Most cafes, stores, hotels and 
movie houses were closed to Black people in those days. 
"Some movie shows let us sit in the very back," one 
person recalled. 

People remember the telephone company as being 
one of the worst discriminators. Edith Frank worked 
at Bell Telephone for 20 years cleaing toilets before 
she became the first Black telephone operator in the 
'50s. As late as 1959 there were cross burnings here, 
and in that year the Albuquerque Bridge Club tried to 
oust a Black member. 

"When I first came to Albuquerque in 1959," says 
William Jordon, director of the South Broadway Oppor- 
tunity Center, "there were no sales clerk jobs, no 
jobs at the telephone company, no jobs at the power 
and light companies. The only jobs for Blacks were 
janitors and maids and in the military." 

Tokenism, Not Equality 

"It's all against the law now," comments the 
87-year old Reverend A. H, Hamilton. Many of the^older 
Blacks credit the NAACP for breaking barriers in 
Albuquerque and consider the problem of discrimination 
all but gone. "So much has changed in my lifetime," 
is a common feeling. 

Others, like Fred Ward of the NAACP, still see 
the need to struggle. "I hate racists and I hate 
bigots and many of them are sitting in the highest 
offices of the city," Ward told the City Councilors. 
"Back in the South, we knew how people stood, but 
here they are under cover." 

Herman Loftus, who moved to Albuquerque in 1946 
with his family, still sees a "subtle kind of racism. 
You only get token employees. They hire the blackest 
Black they can find and put him out front. It's just 
window-dressing." 

The Loftus' son Randy is a porter at Albuquerque 
Airport and they feel that this is a "stereotyped job" 
for Black people. "There used to be the Black 'red- 
caps;' now there are the Black 'sky-caps.' It's the 
same kind of thing." Part of the problem he feels is 
that although it is a relatively well-paying job, 

"the white man feels it's beneath him, it's too low 
a job." 

Velma Cleaver was one of the few older Blacks 
present at the City Council demonstration June 16. 

When asked why so few Black mothers and fathers came 
to the unemployment protests she replied, 

"I think maybe it could be that'older people have 
heard the promises before, so many promises. They are 
tired of being told the same thing. But the younger 
generation is not going to take what the older folks 


FBI ADMITS TO MASSIVE NUMBER OF BREAK-INS 
IN RECENT YEARS 

NEW YORK (LNS)— FBI Director Clarence Kelley 
admitted in a July 14 news conference that the FBI 
had conducted a massive number of break-ins into 
foreign missions, political organizations and or- 
ganized crime headquarters in recent years. 

A Justice Department official told one Newsweek, 
reporter that the break-ins totalled 1,500, with 
embassy break-ins averaging one per month. 

The FBI broke into the embassies and missions 
of the Arab countries, Poland, Yugoslavia, France, 
Japan and Czechoslovakia, as well as the apartment 
of a Soviet diplomat to the United Nations, accord- 
ing to Justice Department sources and present and 
former FBI agents. 

The embassy break-ins were reportedly conducted 
to get "information relative to the security of 
the nation," according to FBI head Kelley. "I do 
not note in these activities any gross abuse of 
authority," he said. 

Agents were organized into "black-bag teams," 
according to the Newsweek report. The teams in- 
cluded a locksmith, a look-out, and one or two 
people to carry out the search. One would have a 
camera or a bug, depending on the purpose of the 
mission. 

A break-in at a major embassy or mission would 
also require dozens of agents to keep all the people 
with keys to the building — often 50 or 60 — 
under surveillance while the break-in was in pro- 
gress. 

In one break-in at the Czechoslovakian Embassy 
in Washington nearly 15 years ago, FBI agents 
borrowed a sanitation truck and uniforms and removed 
an entire coding machine and a truckload of files 
from the building. 

In the late 1950 's and early 60' s, FBI agents 
were reported to have broken into the embassies 
of Eastern European countries because they were un- 
able to penetrate the Soviet Embassy. 

"All the Arab embassies were easy," said one 
FBI source. "The only problem was tripping over 
the Israelis already inside." On at least one 
occasion, FBI agents told of breaking into an Arab 
mission and finding Israeli agents already inside. 

Kelley said that the break-ins began during 
'World War II and continued after 1966, the year 
that former FBI director J. Edgar Hoover had said 
the practice had been terminated. 

In his press conference, Kelly also defended 
the agency's counter-intelligence program. Known 
as Cointelpro, the program, which allegedly ended 
in 1970, was aimed primarily at disrupting the 
left through intensive harassment and surveillance 
techniques. 
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MOTHER JONES 

"I asked a man in prison once how he happened to 
be there, and he said he had stolen a pair of shoes. 

I told him if he had stolen a railroad he would be a 
United States Senator." — Mother Jones, a labor 

organizer, circa 1900. 


did. 
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(See graphics.) 

PUERTO RICAN ACTIVIST CARLOS FELICIANO RELEASED 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- -More than 100 supporters in 
New York City greeted Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Carlos Feliciano July 9 on his release from prison 
after serving almost 24 months. He was convicted 
on charges stemming from alleged bombing plots 
during the winter of 1969. 

Feliciano, long an activist in the struggle 
for Puerto Rican independence, was given an im- 
mediate and unconditional release after his at- 
torney William Kunstler successfully argued that 
the original sentence of four years was illegal. 

State Supreme Court Judge Arnold Fraiman set 
aside Feliciano's sentence, saying he was unaware 
at the time he impost it that Feliciano would not 
receive credit toward parole in state prison for 
the time he served while awaiting trial. Feliciano 
served almost 17 months in city jail because he was 
unable to rnaise $150,000 bail. 

Feliciano was accused by police in May, 19 70, 

.of having participated in about 40 bombings over a 
seven-month period— "practically every unsolved 
! bombing in New York," said Kunstler at that time. 
Subsequently, Feliciano was indicted on charges re- 
lating to only two attempted bombings, one in ’ 
Manhattan and one in the Bronx, and was acquitted 
in the Bronx in 1972. 

Feliciano and supporters have insisted from 
the beginning that the charges against him were 
fabricated. In the Bronx cases, for instance, the 
defense showed what it called "the conspiracy case 
against Caflos Feliciano." The District Attorney 
first offered a young patrolman a promotion if he 
would change his story to match that of another 
police officer who arrested Feliciano. When he 
refused, the DA threatened to have perjury charges 
pressed against him. Some jurors later told re- 
porters that they thought Feliciano had been framed. 

And in the 1972 case in Manhattan, pre-trial 
hearings indicated that various investigative agen- 
cies— including the FBI, the Presidential Security 
Service, New York's "Red Squad" (Bureau of Special 
Services and Investigation), and the Criminal In- 
vestigation Corps — had met to discuss Feliciano 
and other Puerto Rican activists. 

A few months before his arrest, Feliciano had 
been placed under intensive surveillance and six 
people were assigned to the job. Such evidence, 
the defense said, revealed the close collaboration 
between all levels of government. 

But Feliciano was convicted of possession of 
explosive substances before Judge Fraiman in Sep- 
tember, 1973 and sentenced to four years in prison. 
His sentence falls under the heading of an "inde- 
terminate" sentence, where the judge does not set 
a minimum period of imprisonment. 

The State Parole Board, however, can set a 
minimum term, and the board says a defendant may 
not be eligible for parole in these cases until 
serving from nine months to one year in state pri- 
son. This requirement remains in effect regard- 
less of the amount of time a person may have spent 
in city jail awaiting trail and unable to post 
bond. 


i )The parole i provisions tcreateu'aJ. double ’ stan- 
dard, Kunstler explained, one for the rich and 
one for the poor, etjJ both illegal and unconsti- 
tutional. 2 o 

**********^************************************** 

JUNIOR OFFICERS IN ITALIAN AIR FORCE 
DEMONSTRATE IN SEVERAL CITIES 

NEW YORK (LNS/PTS) — One thousand junior 
officers in the Italian Air Force demonstrated for 
the first time in Rome on June 26. Hundreds of 
police, secret service agents and paramilitary 
police harrassed the demonstrators, arresting one 
sergeant. 

The junior officers, who were mostly ser- 
geants, circulated a leaflet stating their princi- 
pal demands: pay increases, the right to organize, 
and more democratic relations between officers and 
draftees. 

The demonstration sparked c sympathetic ac- 
tions by junior officers in Milan and Pisa. On 
June 27, 600 junior officers who operate the con- 
trol towers at the Linate Public Airport near 
Milan refused to enter their mess hall. 

They demanded the immediate release of the 
Sergeant arrested in Rome, better working condi- 
tions and a radical revision of the military dis- 
ciplinary code, as well as the immediate release of 
all soldiers who have been arrested for organiz- 
ing the Democratic Soldiers Movement. They threat- 
ened to shut down the airport installations if 
these demands were not met. 

As of July 3, the boycott was continuing and 
had spread to other major barracks in northern 
Italy. 

Support for the Rome demonstrators also came 
from the junior officers of the 46th air brigade 
in Pisa who boycotted their mess hall June 30. Tiro 
Their communique called for "the people, all pro- 
gressive forces, and trade unions to unite with 
the Armed Forces." 

Junior officers in Italy earn an average of 
160,000 lira a month (approximately $270) from 
which $2 a day is deducted for meals. They work an 
average of 48 hours per week, with compulsory , 
unpaid overtime, and must work holidays and nights 
without extra compensation. For illnesses not~fce4 
lated to service causes, junior officers lose 
two- thirds of their pay. They are demanding regu- 
lar shifts like those in unionized companies. 

— 30 — 

(Thanks to the People's Translation Service in 
Berkeley for this short.) 

BUS INESSPEBEEE OUT OF TOUCH 

NEW YORK (LNS)— A recent Harris poll has found 
that American businesspeople are uninformed and 
out of touch with what's going on in society. The 
survey, which included interviews with executives 
from 1,143 small, medium and large businesses, re- 
ports that American businesspeople are reluctant 
to take the initiative in improving their pro- 
ducts or their employees' working conditions. 
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GRAND JURY iNWSTIGATINGDDBAITH? 0E j AGENTS :vv' 

, RECESSES 

\ 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editors Note: The information in this article 
was supplied by Candy Hamilton in Rapid City) 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The federal grand jury meeting 
in Rapid City S.D. to investigate the June 26 deaths 
of two FBI agents on the Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion recessed without calling most of the witnesses 
subpoenaed or announcing any indictments. 

When the Rapid City grand jury recessed July 
18 it had called less than half of those known to 
have been subpoenaed. 

"There's no rhyme nor reason to who has been 
called by the grand jury," one Wounded Knee Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee (WKLD/OC) worker told LNS. 
"There are people from all over the reservation, in- 
cluding a lot of elderly people and minors. The FBI 
just went around handing out subpoenas and they 
didn"t go to the courts- to get them, the FBI wrote 
them out." 

For instance when one man responded to ques* 
tions from FBI by saying that he would like to call 
his lawyer, an agent took a subpoena out of his pock- 
et, filled the man's name in, signed it, dated it, 
and handed him a copy, although it hadn't been is- 
sued by the court and it wasn't notarized. 

"There were several people served like that," 
continued the legal worker, "and a lot of people 
served by the subpoena being given to their relatives 
instead of to them. We were prepared to protest 
this in one of our motions to quash the subpoenas, 
and so when the people came up before the grand jury 
some of them were subpoenaed correctly." 

All but two of the eight witnesses called who 
were represented by WKLD/OC used their Fifth Amend- 
ment right not to testify. Beau Little and David 
Sky, however, stood on their treaty rights, telling 
the grand jury they were sovereign people of a sov- 
ereign nation. 

"I am not a citizen of the United States, I ag» 
an Oglala, born of a sovereign nation," Beau Little 
told the grand jury. "I do not know why you have 
brought me before this grand jury, and I state you 
are violating my sovereign rights guaranteed to me 
by the sacred pipe and by the 1868 Treaty... The 
FBI and their actions on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
are not in accordance with the 1868 Treaty nor en- 
dorsed by the headmen and traditional people..." 

The Rapid City grand jury is 'Scheduled 1 to re- 
convene August 25. Until then, Oglala people will 
be meeting with their traditional chiefs and head- 
men to develop a position on the grand jury. 

"The grand jury must be taken in the context 
of the events that are taking place every day in 
this state and on the reservation itself," sgid 
John Kuenhold, WKLD/OC attorney for some of the 
witnesses. 

"There has been little or no attention to the 
fact that Indian people are being subjected to dai- 
ly harrassment by both state and federal officers. 

I"m speaking of harrassment by people who are sup- 
posed to be enforcing laws and investigating the 
true facts of criminal incidents, but are in place 
of that, stopping, illegally interrogating ^d. 
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making life difficult by searching houses and 
cars without warrants or indictments. It's simp- 
ly a random attack on the Indian people of this 
state and on this reservation.” 

American Indian Movement (AIM) member and 
former Wounded Knee defendent Jerry Bear Shield 
was visited by the FBI eighteen times in ten 
days® ”They’ve landed helicopters in his yard, 
they’ve taken him to Pine Ridge to question him, 
they follow him around,” said a legal worker® 

When Bear Shield called the WKLD/OC officer 
i-n-,.Rapi.d:i City from a pay phone to tell what had 
been happening, his call was interrupted by an 
FBI agent who came on the line and asked him to 
complete a statement he had begun to make about 
the FBI. 

FBI agents have also broken into the WKLD/OG 
office recently set up in the town of Oglala on 
the reservation, and apparently looked through 
papers there. Around the same time, tribal chair- 
man Richard Wilson threatened to issue an exclusion 
order to force off the legal workers, who he says 
are the source of all trouble on the reservation® 
”He even says we killed the FBI agents, ,r ^fd 
one WKLD/OC worker* Wilson tried to issue such an 
order once before but WKLD/OC obtained an injunc- 
tion against it. 

Wilson’s threats have had some effect, however® 
According to the legal worker, ”two of the nation- 
al networks and one national wire service have 
told us that they”re not <oovetihgp anything (on -- 
the Pine Ridge Reservation) because they’re afraid 
to send anyone down there because they’ve been 
threatened by Wilson.” 

United Sioux Tribes (UST) ? an organization 
made up of the tribal chairpersons of each of the 
Sioux reservations in North and South Dakota, 
passed a resolution July 11 calling for an end 
to the FBI presence on the Pine Ridge reservation 
and a return to constitutional procedures there® 

The UST suggested that elected tribal officials, 
including Wilson, be removed from office if they 
fail to reinstate constitutional tribal proced- 
ures. Wilson refuses to participate in the United 
Sioux Tribes because each tribe gets one vote, 
rather than votes in proportion to the size of 
the reservation* Pine Ridge is the largest Sioux 
reservation and* .the second largest reservation in 
the U;«>$. 

r.n 

The UST demanded the removal of FBI agents 
and federal marshalls not immediately needed to 
carry out the investigation. "Many reservation 
residents are frightened by the large FBI con- 
tingent on the reservation and by the helicopters 
and other aircraft being used in the investigation 
into the killings," explained a UST spokesperson. 

$€ ° *k 

Funds are badly needed. Donations should be 
sent to the Oglala Defense Fund, P.0. Box 2307, 
Rapid City, S.D® 57701. 
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PLEASE SEND MONEY TO LNS. PAY YOUR LNS BILL® 

THANKS 
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(See graphics.) 

"WOMEN BEHIND BARS" BOOKLET AVAILABLE 

%Tfw things you oan organize against in women's 
prisons ... are so subtle that a lot of the women 
don't even see the need to rebel against those i-Hn-'r 
things . It's like it's easier to organize against 
getting beaten , say t once a week regularly. It's 
easier to organize against the subtleties of having 
a beauty parlor or the subtleties that the only 
class that they teach in prison is sewing. . .Aren't 
there other things that you could learn how to do? 
That kind of point is very hard to get across. And 
that stems from the kind of treatment, that the women 
get in the streets. You know 3 like there are fust 
certain things that women do and other things that 
women don 't do. " 

fifth -Bars 


prisons." 

* 


This accessible and comprehensive organizing 
tool, "Women Behind Bars," can be ordered for $1.75 
from Resources for Community Change, P.0. Box 21066, 
Washington D.C., 20009. RCC has published another 
booklet, ^Demand for Daycare," available for $1.50. 


1 1 quotedt fi 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A recently published booklet 
called "Women Behind Bars" is a valuable tool for 
those interested in organizing support around women. 
The 56-page booklet, put out by Resources for Commu- 
nity Change , ?. in Washington D . C . , provides an over- 
view of the active movement for radical change in 
women's prisons and illuminates many of the problems 
of women prisoners, who, as the editors note in t 
their introduction, "are often ignored because they 
are a minority of prisoners in a sexist system." 

"Women Behind Bars" is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first consists of reprints, cexcetpted 
from articles and books, which deal with the politi- 
cal and social functions of prisons, the problems 
of women prisoners in particular, women who are cur- 
rently fighting battles as political prisoners in 
the U.S. , the strategic importance of certain prison 
reform and support movements, and Chinan's legal sys- 
tem— one radically different from the United States'. 

A lengthy piece in this section, condensed from 
three separate interviews with women ex-prisoners, 
provides informedf 'ftnd^cdnv&nciagipersonal accounts 
and analysis on some of these same issues. 

Over half of "Women Behind Bars" is devoted to 
an extensive, though not exhaustive, ('catalogue of 
resources useful to organizers. The second section 
names groups across the country which provide women 
prisoners with various types of assistance. The 
final section lists printed, filmed and taped re- 
sources related to prison and women's prison issues. 
Resources for Community Change has included summa- 
ries of the resources and groups mentioned in the 
booklet, and details on how to contact than for 
information. 

Poems, graphics, photos and quotes in an at- 
tractive format help convey ft sense'ofi'dutrftge.'.and 


While supporting reforms which "give prisoners 
space to grow and struggle," "Women Behind Bars" 
criticizes liberal "treatment" and "therapy" pro- 
grams which are based on the assumption that impri- 
sonment is a result of individual inability to cope 
with society, and which seek to mold the people into 
"acceptable" and "properly motivated" citizens. 

The booklet calls for abolition of the prison 
system as it exists in the U.S. today. In the con- 
viction that "this demand cannot be realized within 
the context pf our present society," it seeks ulti- 
mately "to abolish societies that build and maintain 
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**************************************************** 
SPEECHES BRING IN THOUSANDS FOR CONGRESS MEMBERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Speechmaking is big business 
for members of Congress, according to statistics 
gathered by the Los Angeles Times. 

Reports that were required by law to be filed 
"in May show that for 1974 Senator William Proxmire 
(D-Wis.) earned nearly $51,000 in speechmaking fees; 
Sen. Howard Baker (R.-Tenn.) nearly $50,000; Sen. 

Mark Hatfield (R.-Ore. ) nearly $46,000; Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D. -Minn. ) $41,000; Sen. Henry Jackson (D.-War) 
nearly $35,000; and Sen. Herman Talmadge (D.-Ga.) 
nearly $35,000. 

The salary of all members of Congress is 
$43,000 a year. Honorariums under $300 do not 
have to be reported. 

A new law that took effect January 1 imposed 
a $15,000 ceiling on yearly Speaking and writing 
fees and limited each fee to $1,000. But there 
were no limits in effect last year. Eighteen Sen- 
ators earned more than $15,000 in 1974. If repeated 
this year, they would be subject to fines of $1,000 
to $5,000. 

Members of Congress speak frequently before 
groups that have legislation before the speakers' 
congressional committees . Rep. James Corman (D. -Cal. ) 
a member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
received honorariums of $500 and $1,000 for speeches 
before such groups as the Council on Foundations, the 
National Automatic Merchandising Association, the 
Oral Surgeons Association and the American Hospital 
Association. These groups are vitally concerned 
about tax reform and national health insurance pro- 
posals that come before Corman' s committee. 

Sen. Alan Cranston (D.-Cal.) a member of the 
Senate Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs Committee, 
spoke last year to the National Association of 
Homebuilders for $1,500, the Dealer Banker Associa- 
tion for $1,000, and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for $1,000. 

Cranston said he has long been concerned about 
the appearance of a conflict of interest but has 
"reluctantly" continued accepting the fees because 
"I know that there is, in fact, no conflict." 

-30- 

"People still believe there is some magic in the 
turning of the key.. ..Yes, they manage to sound very 
reasonable to themselves as they talk of deterring 
others from crime; but the act of putting a person in 
jail remains essentially the act of trying to wish 
that person out of existence. From the moment of 
arrest one begins to feel against one's flesh the 
operation of this crude attempt at sorcery." 

--Barbara Deming, author of Prison 
■ Notes 
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California parolees can be returned to prison , up to life , for breaking any 
any of 16 rules including buying a car without permission, getting 
married, traveling 50 miles from the place of parole, associating with 
persons of "bad moral character ", etc . . . 






NOTE FORM THE GRAPHICS STAFF: 


TOP RIGHT: This phcd&seaandi'iatbempt at 
prihtpng'kaigood version of this photo. The 
first attempt^ in the last packet 3 was a 
priniicbhdtpmnt&iedcfaodretouch to eliminate 
a bl&ck vertical line through the print . 
Since then 3 we found a second print that 
had been sent with the first 3 M it second 
print is far superior to the first 3 so 
we thoughttwe 'd run it. 

CAPTION: Photograph from liberated Vietnam . 
Le Van Thich 3 detained in Con Son prison 
camp for more than ten years by the U.S. 
and Thieu 3 meets with his mother who had 
been waiting on the mainland. 

CREDIT: GIAI PHONG/LNS 


TOP LEFT: This graphic was put together 
by LNS from a quote and graphic that 
appear in the book Women Behind Bars. 

CREDIT: Women Behind Bars /LNS 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 8 
OF THIS PACKET (#718). 


BOTTOM RIGHT: This is a photo of 
Carlos Feliciano taken in 1972. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 6 
OF THIS PACKET (#718). 

CREDIT: LNS WOMEN' S GRAPHICS 

BOTTOM LEFT : CREDIT : Women Behind Bars /LNS 
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